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LITERATURE AS A BUSINESS. 


You are writing for a living, for money. 
Fame is very good: but in America now-a- 
literature, fame and money 
pretty generally keep steady company. 
Literature is your business. It will pay you 
to know it as Pierpont Morgan knows “ water ” 
or Carnegie knows steel. A first result of 
your knowledge will be the discovery that 
some apparently expensive investments are 
good in the long run and that penny savings 
are, as often as not, injudicious. 

First, there is that old matter of typewrit- 
ing. I know authors who have never had 
their manuscripts typewritten, who get them 
back with the regularity of clockwork, who 
complain that manuscripts are never read, and 
that typewriting costs too much. Typewriting 


days, even in 
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would pay them, as it will pay you; not that 
typewriting always insures success, but that a 
penscript unless it is unusually legible is fore- 
doomed to failure. When, in this competitive 
age, the vast majority of writers have their 
stuff typewritten, it will not pay you to have 
your penscript stamp you as an amateur. Be- 
sides, having a manuscript typewritten saves 
half the paper, and more than half the postage, 
since the manuscript will be accepted sooner, 
if itis at all deserving. A typewriter — even 
second-hand — will prove a good investment. 

Postage is a large item, but it will not do to 
try to save on it by not prepaying the postage 
on manuscripts in full. Some editors decline 
to receive matter not fully prepaid, which 
means extra and at the same time unavailing 
expense to you. In any case, “ 4c. due” will 
not predispose them in your favor. 

In course of time you will meet the editor 
who is perfectly willing to publish your story, 
and, in fact, to do anything save pay for it. 
Avoid him as you would the devil. If your 
work is worth printing, in most cases it is 
worth paying for, in one way or another. 
At least, never offer your manuscript gratis. 
If you are not writing for a living, there are 
plenty of people who are. In addition, there 
may be another publisher in the same line try- 
ing to pay, perhaps very little but still some- 
thing, for the stuff he uses. If you offer your 
manuscript to his rival gratis, you give the 
paying publisher a harder row to hoe. It may 
be true that your appearance in a paper, even 
if you get nothing for it, is worth something 
in advertising, but the advertising you get 
through having your work appear ina journal 
of the gratis-manuscript variety will not be 
very extensive, or very profitable — especially 
among those rival journals which pay cash, 
and which you have helped to “ knife.” 

It doesn’t pay to write your publisher a 
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letter of inquiry a week after the manuscript 
is sent. The average editor takes less than a 
month to decide, but many editors take more. 
A few mail a card of acknowledgment on re- 
ceipt of the manuscript. There are others 
from whom you never hear till the manuscript 
is published and they send the check. Others 
there are from whom you never hear at all. 
Perhaps, after a month or so, a polite note of 
inquiry, with stamped envelope for reply, will 
not come amiss. 


Finally, it will pay you to obtain all the in- 
formation you can concerning the world about 
you, and to obtain it first-hand at that. Meet 
the world at the counter, jostle it in the 
streets, bargain with it in the market place. 
Visit its odd nooks and corners. A holiday 
trip, here, there, or elsewhere, cannot fail to 
be a good investment to a literary man or 
woman. Practical experience is a safer guide 
than precept. Victor Lauriston. 


CHATHAM, Ont. 





A WRONG TENDENCY IN 


Punctuation is a growth of centuries and as 
much an art as writing and printing, to which 
it belongs. That writers and printers differ 
so widely in placing their points is not owing 
to the want of definite rules, but to the neg- 
lect thereof and the arbitrary establishment 
of new ones. This is clearly seen in the 
present tendency of using, or rather misusing, 
the hyphen. 

This point, as its name implies, was first 
used when a word had to be broken at the end 
of a line, to show that the parts preceding 
and following belonged together or “into 
one.” In a German book printed in 1563 I 
find the hyphen used thus exclusively. Later 
it was made to serve for connecting words 
more closely linked in sense than other words 
in normal succession. Thus arose two general 
rules for the use of the hyphen: one for 
dividing words, the other for compounding 
them. The first has been uniformly observed 
and has given no trouble; the other has been 
applied so much according to individual taste 
and discretion that it is practically no rule at 
all. Indeed I read an American magazine 
some years ago which ignored it as completely 
as the old German book just mentioned. 

Probably the editor of that magazine had 
become disgusted with the confusion prevalent 
in the practice of word-compounding and had 
chosen what he regarded as the lesser of two 
evils. Yet compound words are often proper 


WORD-COMPOUNDING. 


and desirable, if not indispensable. For ex- 
ample, if in the magazine referred to mention 
were made of a lady’s slipper and a lion’s tail, 
only the context would make it clear to me 
whether a certain kind of foot-gear and the 
tail of a lion or certain plants or flowers are 
meant. The following two lines differ de- 
cidedly in sense, and the hyphens mark all 
the difference : 

‘* Time tutored age and love exalted youth.” 

‘“* Time-tutored age and love-exalted youth.” 

In the Standard Dictionary, first printed in 
1895, the principles that should govern the 
compounding of words are succinctly stated 
under three heads as follows: “1. All words 
should be separate when used in regular 
grammatical relation and construction, unless 
jointly applied in some arbitrary way. 2. 
Abnormal association of words generally in- 
dicates unification of sense, hence compound- 
ing in form. 3. No expression in the lan- 
guage should ever be changed from two or 
more words into one, either hyphened or 
solid, without a change of sense.” 

If words are to be compounded at all, it 
should be done according to these principles. 
Unfortunately, however, the laudable efforts of 
the Standard Dictionary’s editors to system- 
atize the practice of word-compounding have 
been as futile as their attempts to introduce a 
simplified spelling. Probably the want of 
consistency in applying their principles is 
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somewhat to blame forthis. Let me illustrate. 

The distinction between a blue coat for 
wear and a bluecoat on duty, between a brick 
house built of brick and a brick-yard for 
making bricks, is entirely in accord with the 
rules. So are “a down-stairs room,” to halter- 
break a horse, broad-mindedly, after-ages, hat- 
box, cooking-stove, North-American; names of 
plants such as hare’s-tail, lion’s-tail, coltsfoot, 
sheepshead, and many more of the examples 
given. But “dark-brown hair,” “a well-known 
man,” “to go down-town” look rather like 
violations of the first principle, which, as 
stated by the reformers, keeps separate ad- 
verb and adjective, adjective and noun in 
regular construction, and should, it seems to 
me, keep separate preposition and object also. 
The inconsistency becomes more apparent 
when we find “seeming exceptions’”’ in favor 
of pumpkin pie, he bear, parlor clock, diamond 
ring, mountain streams, prohibition speaker, 
and many similar combinations in which the 
modifying part is more or less attributive or 
like an adjective. Brooklyn politics, Arm. 


strong gun, Williams College can more readily 


be justified in this way. 

The subject becomes complicated when we 
begin to inquire closely into the relation of 
the words to be joined, and here as elsewhere 
it is easier to formulate rules than to apply 
them uniformly. But exceptions tend to in- 
validate a rule and confuse the learner, and in 
my judgment the authors of the Standard 
Dictionary have not been thorough-going 
enough in the reform attempted. The Ger- 
mans, in whose wake they follow, have long 
ago solved the problem by compounding, 
usually without hyphens, not only nouns, but 
almost all other parts of speech. Their com- 
pounds often consist of three or more parts 
and sometimes reach a stunning length, as in 
Kleinkinderaufbewahrungsanstalt (an_insti- 
tution for keeping little children ), which is by 
no means their greatest achievement along 
this line. 

But, if the Germans have run to one ex- 
treme, we are still heading for the other. We 
prefer to write words separately, however 
closely joined they may be in sense. In the 
advertising-columns of a leading daily I have 


found these combinations, all uncompounded : 
Five Form Body Brussels Rugs, Sterling Sil- 
ver Tea and Dinner Services, Triple Motion 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer, Phila- 
delphia High Arm Sewing Machine, Minia- 
ture Mission Hall Clocks, Good Light Mirror 
Holders. Surely the last two of these would 
be rendered less ambiguous by hyphening. 
The avoidance of ambiguity will justify the 
insertion of any point where otherwise it 
would be quite contrary to rule. 

While the general practice is to avoid com- 
pounds where they might properly be made, a 
custom has sprung up of compounding words 
that stand in perfectly normal order. Ever 
more frequently we find the adverb linked 
with the adjective or participle to which it 
belongs. In one newspaper-article of two- 
thirds of a column there are bitterly-disap- 
pointed, newly-appointed, largely-attended. 
Why not write “ bitter-disappointment,” “ new- 
appointment,” “ large-attendance,” as well ? 

In a certain literary review I have found 
verbs connected with prepositional adverbs: 
come-in, piecing-together, worn-out, but this 
custom has not apparently found any followers. 

In President-elect, a standard form, the 
usual order of words is inverted; but the 
same is true of “money enough,” “the 
Church militant,’ and many like expressions 
that are never compounded. “Receiver of 
Taxes-elect” is more objectionable. Taxes 
are never elected. Why not “Receiver-of- 
Taxes elect or, shorter and better, Tax-Re- 
ceiver elect? ‘Ex Bank President” isa bad 
form, because, as in the previous instance, the 
separate words are more closely related in 
sense than the compounded parts. The Ger- 
man Ex-Bankprasident is much more logical. 

Many more examples might be given, but 
these suffice to show that the prevailing prac- 
tice of word-compounding is illogical and in- 
consistent. We omit the hyphen where it 
should be used and insert it where it is not 
needed at all. This does not promote the 
elucidation of the sense, the one great pur- 
pose for which punctuation-marks exist. The 
tide is setting in the wrong direction, and it is 
time to look up the rules. 

H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
‘be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* ~ 


In the April WRITER mention was made of 
Browning’s refusal to write a poem to order, 
even though a blank check was sent to him to 
fill out as he chose in payment for the manu- 
script. It is gratifying to note that there are 
living writers who are equally unmercenary. 
We are told that when the Century Company 
heard that John Muir was about to make a 


journey around the world they made him an 
offer of $10,002 for a series of letters. This 
offer he promptly refused, on the ground that 
he could not spare the time to do the work 


carefully. 


7. 
* * 


English is notoriously hard for foreigners to 
master, and their struggles with it are some- 
times exceedingly pathetic. Some affecting 
examples that have been published lately seem 
worthy of reproduction in THE WRITER. 
The superintendent of schools at Manila gives 
to the public two letters received from two of 
the young women teachers who are educating 
their little sister and brother Filipinos. They 
read as follows : — 

NO. 1.—APPEAL FOR REPAIRS. 

“Sir, My Respectible Sir: I have the gust of manifest t 
yuo the difficulty of this school; last night the door of the 
school from the break, and now me quiet with the gat open 
and are easy which lost effects of this school. To have si yu 
can to make the favour looks to the engineer for the reparation 
of this to but prompt. 

NO. 2.—APPEAL FOR RELIEF. 

‘ Sir Superintendent of Public Instruction: Wishful to e 
treat to you, Sir, if you admit the power not to be present in thi 
school by the distance and by the pain of waist what I suffer 

‘* Mys two sons and prsent for the study what is necessary. 

““ When can to serve for teacher wish what if may be here re- 
lief if you admit. 

** 1 am his humble servant of you. 


Two other interesting examples of foreign 
English are furnished by Dr. Margaret H. 
Norris, the physician in charge of the Sarah 
Seward Hospital at Allahabad in India. In 
the India number of Woman’s Work are 
printed these letters, written to her by hus- 
bands of women who had been her patients : — 

NO, 1.— CURED. 

‘Dear She: My wife has returned from your hospita 
cured. Provided males are allowed at your bungalow, I would 
like to do you the honor of presenting myself there this after- 


noon, but I will not try to repay you; vengeance belonget! 
unto God, Y’rs, noticeably. 


NO, 2.— DEAD. 

“Dear and Fair Madame: I have much pleasure to inform 
you that my dearly unfortunate wife will be no longer under 
your kind treatment, she having left this world for the other on 
the night of the 27th ultimo. For your help in this matter |! 
shall ever remain grateful. Y’rs, reverently. 


““ 
—_ 9 —_—_-.. 


Foreigners are not the only.ones, however, 
who have difficulty in writing classic English, 
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as is shown by this advertisement, printed in 
the London Church Times : — 


Nurse wanted, good needlewoman, to take charge of infant, 
who will help in housework. 

* oi * 

Giving a few words of advice to writers of 
short stories, the editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion says: “Just now stories 
of romance and adventure seem to hold first 
place in the popular taste, though the demand, 
of course, is by no means limited to these. 
As for qualifications, one must have imagina- 
tion, vivacity, intelligent grasp of a story, 
structure, and rationale —in a word, brains — 
and most of the equipment is at hand. These 
and other qualities in the proper combination 
will prove an open sesame to our sanctum.” 
This goes well with some advice offered to 
writers in a recent issue of Success: ‘“ The 
world is hungry for life, more life; it is always 
interested in realities, in human experiences, 
in human struggles. 
interests man like man. 


There is nothing that 

Personalities, human 
nature, always interest the human. If you are 
ambitious to be a great writer you must keep 
in touch with the great life arena. Most 
young writers try to write literature when 
the world wants life. The momenta writer is 
conscious of trying to write well, when he is 
thinking of his balanced sentences and well- 
balanced paragraphs he is in the same posi- 
tion as a person trying to look natural and to 
smile before a photographer’s camera.” 


W. H. H. 
> 


MAGAZINE WORK. 





Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's Maga- 
zine, looks more like a king than a tosser of 


manuscripts. With a crown on his bearded 
head, flashing an alternate ruby and sapphire, 
he would pass for the Emperor Charlemagne. 
But then, according to the over-awed, unsuc- 
cessful writers of the day, that is just how an 
editor should look. The unsuccessful writer 
is the only reliable person to whom to go for 
such ideals. The money-making author knows 
the potentate of the magazine for only a busi- 
ness man. Perhaps “ only a business man” is 
a misleading phrase. For he may be more 
influential than a king. 


Mr. Alden is a descendant of the John 
Alden who came over in the Mayflower. The 
modest, but shrewd Priscilla, we are told in 
the poem, had editorial ability, for she knew 
how to revise. When she told John to strike 
out the name of Miles Standish and insert 
“John Alden” in his matrimonial ideas, she 
was giving an editor to Harper's Magazine, 
and to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
one of the most beloved of literary leaders. 

The way into Mr. Alden’s office is up a 
winding stair; it is difficult to say how many 
flights or floors up; for the architect con- 
structed the thing ina number of sections on 
purpose to mystify. The dimly-lighted bricks 
that wall the stairway form a good environ- 
ment for one’s imagination, preparing the soul 
.to meet a man who has been editor for thirty- 
six years. Thirty-six years! Why, that’s 
before you and I and Ebenezer had any 
thought of becoming famous. Thirty-six 
years at the top of Fame’s spiral staircase, 
issuing a magazine every month ! 

A little office boy shows the way into a little 
office. And there is seated John Alden’s 
eighth in line. The room is small; just 
roomy enough for the editor’s desk and easy 
chair, some books, a clock, three pictures, and 
a visitor. The three pictures are a photo- 
graph of Charles Dudley Warner, a sketch of 
William Dean Howells, and an oil painting of 
Charles Reade, the English novelist. 

As soon as the visitor had been searched 
and found to have no manuscripts concealed 
about his person, Mr. Alden said he would 
talk about editing. 

“ Editing,” he was asked, “doesn’t that 
term mean something different in each maga- 
zine?” 

“No,” said the monarch. He spoke in a 
simple, heartfelt manner; and his one word 
“no,” slowly and meditatively given, car- 
ried with it the result of a retrospect through 
his thirty-six years of experience. And then, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his editorship and 
the sixty-ninth of his life, Mr. Alden took out 
a box of safety matches and lit his editorial 
pipe. 

“ There has been a steady accumulation of 
business during the last ten years,” he said. 
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“It needs something more than the facility of 
ap expert to keep in contact with new things. 
The times are continually changing front. Its 
needs are new, its demands for amusement 
and instruction, new; there is a constant re- 
generation. To meet this the editorial de- 
partment must undergo a_ corresponding 
change, consistent, however, with its own in- 
dividuality. The editor must be born again 
every day.” 

“Ts that much of a difficulty?” 

“It would be if he should relax his vigilance 
and get a day behindhand. A magazine must 
depend on the culture of the people for its 
own expansion. It will change with the sensi- 
bility of its readers. This is inevitable, be- 
cause the contributors represent this change. 
Of themselves, as distinct from the editor, 
they exercise a certain direction in the maga- 
zine.” 

Now, voluntary contributors should not feel 
too strenuously elated over this state of 
affairs. Do not go too far in the exercise of 
your power and attempt to change the policy 
of any magazine all at once. Do not try to 
take advantage of the fact that you are part 
of the public. Be moderate in the extent of 
your novelties. Change is of slow growth. 
If you desire to affect the ideas of a publish- 
ing house, do so slowly. First, get your ideas 
into the public. This is a necessary step. In 
the course of fifteen or twenty years, your re- 
form movement may become somewhat 
fashionable. Then become a representative 
of the thoughts you have bred, and the editors 
are at your mercy. 

“ Harper's Magazine,” continued Mr. Al- 
den, “is not, however, a promulgator of cur- 
rent affairs. We exclude all timely topics. 
We leave that department to the newspapers. 
But the magazine can still be said to be journa- 
listic, in a deeper sense. It presents in litera- 
ture that which is of to-day. Its literature is 
present, living, immediate. 

“Our policy is to give literature rather than 
literary articles. We do not have reviews or 
estimates of authors. Our scope is not much, 
if any, concerned with the personality of 
writers. Our stories are matters of human in- 
terest, not specialties. By that word I mean 





the product of a man writing of his own em- 
ployment, in explanation thereof,’ giving 
readers a look into his daily work, or an under- 
standing of his work from his particular stand- 
point; as in the case of a writer, or an actor, 
ora musician. Another author that would be- 
long to this same class is one who, as a promi- 
nent figure in the community, tells of his ex- 
periences merely as a matter of news or be- 
cause of his prominence. These lie outside 
of our province. But we do not condemn the 
practice; do not even say that such achieve- 
ments could not find place in our magazine. 
The idea is that we do not feature the persons 
themselves. 

“In recent years there has been in monthly 
publications a change in the presentation of 
articles on science. We have given science 
at first hands. Investigators have put their 
latest thoughts into the magazine; published 
them thence to the world. The same way in 
archaeology. Articles of travel have become 
a novel feature. The personality of their 
standpoint, the freshness of impression, have 
taken the place of mere explorations. The 
latter’s possibility, of course, decreases in 
area from time to time; but the personal 
humor of the traveler, if interesting, is always 
capable of expansion. For example, take the 
case of Arthur Symons. He tells nothing new 
except his new way of seeing the old. 

“ All these things are going on in the world, 
and sooner or later find their proponents, who 
put their thoughts into literature and send 
them to the magazines. The magazines, in 
turn, react on the people, and form new 
schools of thought and endeavor. There isa 
continual interchange of thought, manifesting 
itself in this office, for instance, with about 
20,000 manuscripts a year. 

“Every means is taken to give these a fair 
and prompt consideration. New writers, with 
names unknown, receive especial considera- 
tion. No editorial happiness is so keen as 
that which comes from discovering a new 
author.” 

This is a statement that all amateur authors 
are fascinated to hear. It is nothing new to 
find the statement in print; but there is 
always a new joy in seeing it again. The 
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amateur, with voluptuous faith in his own 
merits, has sometimes a doubt as to the fair- 
ness when his story is sent back to him, and 
when it has been kept for a month or two he 
has misgivings about the promptness. He 
eventually gets an idea that sending back 
manuscripts is part of the routine of the office 
boy. The latter is a wild creature; should n't 
wonder if he has red hair ; his duty is to treat 
manuscripts according to the quantities in 
which they come; takes them out of the en- 
velopes, readdresses them and puts on one 
two-cent stamp; so the heavy envelope re- 
turns with postage due. What becomes of the 
two other postage stamps is a mystery, if the 
amateur author is polite enough to let it go 
at that. In this way he gets the -suspicion 
that the editor, the head editor, the man who 
knows good, ambrosial genius when he sees it, 
never knows of the opportunity which the 
office boy keeps from him. The office boy’s 
haggard jaw and opprobrious eye are sup- 
posed to cast a spell over the editor, and keep 
him from knowing the contents of the mail. 
The higher a man’s position, the more he is 
assumed to work in the chilling atmosphere of 
his subordinates. If this is not true, it is 
good toknow. Therefore, when the editor says 
the manuscripts get a fair examination, he 
proves his knowledge of their existence. Every 
time he says so he becomes more assuring. 

“It is the rule of the office,” said Mr. Alden, 
“that every manuscript be given some con- 
sideration within twenty-four hours after its 
receipt. Nothing is more appreciated by con- 
tributors than a quick response to their offer- 
ing. On the other hand, some might construe 
the short sojourn of their manuscript as evi- 
dence of its not having received due con- 
sideration.” 

In this connection, a recent article by 
Richard Le Gallienne was brought up. Le 
Gallienne declares that the modern editor is 
nothing more than an office boy. Grewsome 
suggestion! The mention of office boy 
takes away all the faith that we are trying 
to inculcate. The connection between him 
and the editor is something that the literary 
beginner grieves as being too intangible to 
explain, too palpable to deny. 


Alden held forth his pipe as if to give the 
spirit of the absent Le Gallienne scmething to 
smoke : — 

“It is the editor always. He is the master. 
I never had more power than I have now. Of 
course, there never was a time when the 
manager did not have something to do with 
the policy of his property.” 

That’s all about that. 

Mr. Alden then went on to speak of the re- 
lations that exist between a magazine and its 
writers. These seem to be cordial and close. 
After the publication of a first story, an editor 
is supposed to be interested in the author and 
follow his career into prcminence. The editor 
of Harper's is noted for his devotion to the 
bringing out of good material. He encour- 
aged the now deceased Constance Fenimore 
Woolson after the receipt of her first effort, 
and advised her to continue when she was unde- 
cided about writing again. He published the 
first story of Mrs. Burnett — before she bore 
that name. He referred to her as Fannie 
Hodgson Burnett. 

An editor’s advice is often the making of 
success. The advice is not always the most 
agreeable part of thetransaction. But to have 
a publishing house follow one’s career mentally 
and lead the career financially is reward for 
patience. 

“Do they frequently refuse the advice?” 

“The good authors do not,” replied Mr. 
Alden. “ Howbeit there is no attempt to be 
arbitrary with the writer. He starts out and 
shows his ability. The editors show him how 
he can bring that ability to success. He sees 
the wisdom of practical suggestions if he is 
worthy of them. He has modesty in propor- 
tion to his promise.” 

“Is your magazine always glad to receive 
manuscripts, Mr. Alden?” 

“Yes; it is glad.” 

“Is that gladness technical and construc- 
tive or is it spontaneous, emotional, and pro- 
found? Is it the letter or the spirit of glad- 
ness?” 

‘It is both,” he answered. “It is the one 
thing that makes possible great success. 
Think of getting the best story out of 20,000. 
And imagine the joy over finding possibly a 
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new genius, a new force, a new name in litera- 
ture.” 

Because what public good were a magazine 
if such were not the case? — Brooklyn Eagle. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Sarah Guernsey Bradley, whose interesting 
child study, “ The Country Child in the City 
Square,” was printed in Everybody's for May, 
lives in Hudson, N. Y. She has been writing 
for the magazines for two or three years, and 
has had stories published in A/unsey’s, Men 
and Women, Ainslee's,and Harper's Bazar. 
“In Grandmother’s Garden,” which appeared 
in Harper's Bazar \ast October, is along alto- 
gether different lines from her other stories. 
Mrs. Bradley herself says that it is the recol- 
lection of a real girl who played in a real 
grandmother’s garden, with just enough fancy 
interwoven to prevent its being autobiographi- 
cal. 


James Henry Colfelt, author of the story, 
“Sen Yoshida, Cook,” in the May MMetropoll- 
tan, was born in Philadelphia in 1875, and is a 
grandson of the late James McManes, who 
defeated General Grant for his nomination for 
a third Presidential term, and who assumed 
the entire indebtedness of the People’s Bank 
of Philadelphia, of which he was president, 
when its cashier wrecked that institution, 
although he was responsible for only a small 
fraction of the bank’s liabilities. Mr. Colfelt 
prepared for college at Lawrenceville, and 
entered Princeton with the class of 1899, but 
left before graduation to enlist in the war with 
Spain. 
manded the dynamite guns in Porto Rico. 
He was mustered out of the army the January 
following the conclusion of hostilities, and 
entered a banking house on Wall street, where 
he remained for four years. For the last two 
years he has lived abroad, spending his time 
exclusively in. Latin countries, where the 
character of the people interests him so that a 
dormant desire to write has been stirred into 
active life. France holds the greatest attraction 
for him, and the people of her provinces oc- 
cupy the majority of his stories. When he has 


He received a commission and com- 


finished traveling, he intends to divide his 
time between a chateau in Touraine and his 
native country. Mr. Colfelt is probably bet- 
ter known as a university athlete than in any 
other capacity. His beating Wefers in the 
Inter-collegiates in 1897, when Wefers was 
champion of the world in all sprinting events, 
has not been forgotten by lovers of sports. At 
present he is living in Barcelona, Spain, where 
“ pelota,” the national Spanish game, the most 
difficult of the tennis family, divides his time 
with literary work. 


Fanny Kemble Johnson, author of the story, 
“ The White Light,” in the At/antic for May, 
was born in Virginia and lived there until 1897, 
when she removed to Charleston, W. Va., 
where she now resides. The Afé/antic has 
published three other stories of hers, as well 
as an article in the “Contributor's Club.” 
She has had many poems and three stories in 
the Youth's Companion. During the last year 
and a half she has had in Harfer’s Magazine 
seven poems: “ The Lost Child,” “ The Violet 
Meadow,” “ The Fortunate One,” “Aftermath,” 
“ The Happy Thought,” “The Moor’s Key,” 
and “ The Watcher”; a poem, “Singing He 
Rode,” in Harper's Weekly ; and a number of 
poems in the Smart Set. Harper’s Magazine 
has an unpublished story of hers, and the 
Youth's Companion has two yet to be 
printed. 


Jessie Reno Odlin, whose story, “ A Pink 
Pill Episode,” was published in the Red Book 
for May, passed her childhood in Marengo, 
Iowa, where she attended the public schools 
and graduated from the highschool. She then 
went to a private school in Chicago, and later 
spent two years asa student in Colonel Park- 
er’s normal school in that city. After a short 
experience as a primary teacher, she married, 
and her home is now in Anacortes, Washing- 
ton, a beautifully situated town on Puget 
Sound, where her husband is engaged in the 
banking business. Mrs. Odlin says that in 
spite of a desire and a determination to write 
which she has had ever since she could re- 
member, her early efforts were all confined to 
the usual channels —school papers, bits of 
rhyme, and later, club papers and educational 
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articles —so that it is only within the last 
three years that she has written short stories. 
Her two first stories, both dealing with inci- 
dents relative to the boom period on Puget 
Sound, were accepted by the Black Cat, the 
first magazine to which they were submitted. 
Since the publication of her humorous story, 
“ A Chapter of Revelations,” in the Red Book 
for May, 1904, she has had many demands for 
stories of similar character, and she expects 
to place as many stories of that class during 
the present year as she can find time to 
write. Mrs. Odlin has two small boys, who, 
she says, are original enough to furnish her 
with material for as many children’s stories as 
she could possibly write, but her home duties 
are such as to give her little time for 
writing. 

Patrick T. McGrath, the author of “The 
Terrors of the Sea,’ in AfcClure’s for Mays 
was born at St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 1869, 
and has resided on that island all his life. 
Educated at the Christian Brothers’ schools 


in St. John’s, he first engaged in the drug busi- 
ness, but failing health drove him to a more 
active life, and when twenty years old he joined 
the reporting staff of the S¢. Fohn’s Herald. 
Four years later he was appointed editor of 
the paper, and a year later Newfoundland 
correspondent for the London Times, both of 


which positions he still holds. He is also cor- 
respondent for several American and Can- 
adian papers. His work for the monthlies is 
of two classes —historical articles for the 
reviews, and descriptive ones for the maga- 
zines. He is regarded as an authority on the 
international disputes in which Newfoundland 
is concerned, the French Shore question, the 
Atlantic Fisheries question, the Canadian 
Federation question, and «the Hudson Bay 
question, and he has written articles on all 
these subjects for the Mineteenth Century, the 
Fortnightly and National Reviews, of Eng- 
land, and the North American Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the Review of Reviews, 
of the United States. He is also well informed 
on Arctic exploration, enjoying the friendship 
of Peary and other American explorers, and 
on this topic he has written for the ///ustrated 


London News, the Graphic, Harper's Weekly, 
and the daily and Sunday papers. When 
Marconi received his famous transatlantic 
signals at St. John’s, in December, tgo1, Mr. 
McGrath wrote the article descriptive of that 
event which appeared in the March, 1902, Cev- 
tury Magazine, and which Marconi himself 
endorsed with a prefatory note—the only 
article ever written about him that the in- 
ventor ever honored thus. Newfoundland 
being the home of the first Atlantic cables, 
Mr. McGrath has written extensively on that 
topic, also, his paper on * Wireless Cables ” in 
the North American Review for August, 1902, 
and that on “ Britain’s Command of the 
Cables,” in the Fortnightly Review, shortly 
afterward, attracting considerable attention. 
Living at the eastern extremity of the new 
world, out in the Atlantic, his lighter contri- 
butions are largely of the sea, and M/cC/ure’s 
has already published three of these — on ship- 
wrecks, icebergs, and derelicts. Mr. McGrath 
has also written several articles for Azns/ee’s, 
Outing, Leslie’s, the National Magazine, the 
New England Magazine, the Booklovers 
Magazine, Engineering, the Technical World, 
and others in America, and for the Pall Ma/li, 
the Strand, the Wide World, the English 
Lllustrated, the Windsor Magazine, Leisvre 
Hours, and others in England. During the 
past three years he has averaged an article a 
month in some magazine, American or Eng- 
lish. Being thus busily occupied, he says, he 
‘has never had time ” to get married. 


Claude C. Washburn, whose poem, “A Morn- 
ing in May,” was printed in McC/ure’s for 
May, is a young man of twenty-one, whose 
name has just begun to appear in the maga- 
His home is in Duluth, Minn., but he 
has lived there only little, excepting summers. 
He is now a senior at Harvard. Before enter- 
ing Harvard, he attended school for three 
years in Florida, and then spent a year at 
Phillips Andover. At Harvard Mr. Washburn 
is an editor of the Advocate, which has pub- 
lished much of the best verse that he has 
written. Last October his short essay, “Of 
Marking Books” was published in the 
“ Contributors’ Club ” of the Atlantic Monthly. 


zines. 
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This constitutes nearly all his published work 
so far. Lyrics are the form of verse in which 
he is most successful. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Allen.— James Lane Allen has broken a 
long literary silence to give his idea of the 
characteristics of a really good novel and the 
training required for the writer who would 
produce it. First, says this writer of stories 
of the story writer who would succeed, it is 
essential : — 

‘“* That he shall train himself to see a great story when it is 
before his eyes, or search for it until he has found it; that he 
shall acquire the judgment to pick it out among a thousand in- 
ferior ones. Next, that he shall train himself to see the great 
story which he has chosen deeply, see it as deeply as life itself 
is deep. Next, that he shall train himself to fix this deep 
vision of his great story clearly within his own mind, as 
clearly as he would behold faces and forms, lights and 
shadows, groups and distances in some wonderful pellucid un- 
shaken mirror. And next, and finally, that he shall learn how 
to transfix his vision, whole and true, for the eyes and minds of 
mankind. That is what a great novelist is, and that is what a 
great novelist does when he produces a masterpiece. And 
that is why the fine art of fiction is not the despicable pastime 
of turning out pretty sentences, but the grave and difficult toil 
of seeing and choosing and fathoming, and then of delivering 
faithfully to others, some part of the realities of our human 
life.” 

Castle.— It is difficult to imagine a more 
ideal literary collaboration than that of Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. To some minds the no- 
tion of partnership in literature seems incon- 
ceivable. The fact is that true collaboration 
—the convergence of two minds upon the same 
distant objective, the complete sympathy as to 
motives, and the same critical delight in cer- 
tain effects alone — must be exceedingly rare. 

These united workers seem, oddly enough, 
to reach their goal from different starting- 
points. Mrs. Egerton Castle declares she 
finds her greatest incentive to new ideas in 
music, while Mr. Castle believes that inspira- 
tion lies for him in scenery, in certain effects 
of light and sunset, or, again, in old dwellings, 
in buildings associated with history. 

However different the origin, the methods 
of the authors are always harmonious. In the 


first composition, and also for the final re- 


vision, they work in each other’s company — a 
couple of hours in the morning, when the 


writing isin full cry. The whole of the me- 
chanical part as well as_ the intermediary busi- 


ness, Mr. Castle takes upon himself, to spare 
his wife the fatigue. Not seldom they aston- 
ish themselves by the extraordinary frequency 
with which they come, through dissimilar 
paths, simultaneously to the same phrase in 
the development of an idea. To the maturing 
of schemes and of characterization, as well as. 
to the preliminary talking-over of the plot, 
they devote considerable time, and their work 
often remains complete in their minds, no 
doubt gathering strength meanwhile by what 
philosophers would call “ unconscious cere- 
bration ” for a long while before they begin to 
write a single line. Their method is the same 
whether for novel or for play; the scenario is. 
complete, and all the great scenes with their 
“curtain” carefully agreed upon before the 
work of final shaping is undertaken. Play or 
book? It is not always certain which will 
come first. ‘The Secret Orchard” was first 
written for the stage. ‘The Pride of Jen- 
nico,” on the other hand—the first romance 
of the authors to achieve a wide popularity — 
appeared firstas a novel. — Lewiston Fournal. 

Gorki. — So much has been said and written 
about Maxim Gorki, the “tramp author,” the 
associate and leader of the poorest working- 
men in Russia, that it comes as a surprise to 
learn that he is far from a poor man himself, 
but has shown remarkable business ability and 
shrewdness in organizing and building up a 
great publishing establishment in St. Peters- 
burg, of which he is now the head. Associa- 
ting with himself the four prominent authors 
of the new Russian school — Andreyev, 
Chirikov, Yushkevich and Bunine —he has 
formed a publishing company which has been 
so successful that it is said that Gorki himself 
has made more than a quarter of a million 
rubles ($125,000) in the business. — Mew York 
Sun. 

Haeckel. — It is interesting to know how a 
man like Ernst Haeckel, author of * The 
Wonders of Life.” sas been enabled to labor 
strenuously for years, produce volumes of 
scientific work, and keep robust and strong. 
This is his own account of his method of 
living: — 

“JT am an early riser. I begin work at five 
in the summer and six in winter, after the cus- 
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tomary light breakfast of coffee and rolls. 1 
do not take a second breakfast at ten or eleven, 
as many Germans do, but work continuously 
until one o’ clock, when I have dinner. This, 
with me, as with all Germans, is the hearty 
meal of the day. After dinner I take a half- 
hour’s nap; then read the newspaper or chat 
with my family for an hour and perhaps go for 
along walk. At about four, like all Germans, 
I take my cup of coffee, but without cake or 
other food. Then at four, having had three 
full hours of brain rest and diversion, I am 
ready to go to work again, and can accomplish 
four hours more of work without undue fatigue. 
At eight I have my rather light supper, and 
after that I attempt no further work, giving the 
evening to reading, conversation, or other rec- 
reation. Ido not retire till rather late, as I 
require only five or six hours’ sleep.” — Baéti- 
more Sun. 


Hewlett. — Maurice Hewlett, in spite of his 
apparent spontaneity of expression and his 
florid style, is a most systematic worker, and 
has a method which is thoroughly unique and 
most interesting in view of the results 
achieved. Having planned out a story, Mr. 
Hewlett writes fast without revising. Then, 
when he has finished, he tears the written 
sheets across and puts them into the waste bas- 
ket. Beginning again, he writes the entire story 
afresh and consigns this to the waste basket. 
A third essay generally joins the first two, and 
sometimes three or four of these “sponta- 
neous”’ attempts are made and destroyed,when 
the author rapidly writes the final copy and 
sends it to press without revision. 

Hewlett is one of the few writers of the day 
who possess a university degree. He grad- 
uated from Oxford at the early age of nine- 
teen, but he says he never was a student. He 
attributes much of his literary bent and skill 
to the influence of his father, Henry Gay Hew- 
lett, who had a passion for all that was quaint 
and picturesque in medieval customs. In 1888 
failing health sent the author to Italy, and 
Italy did the rest.— New York Sun. 

Mitchell.— Dr. S. Wier Mitchell is one of 
the most rapid writers in the literary world. 
He has just published a new novel, which 
closely follows upon the heels of his “ Youth 


of Washington.” However, his new work, 
“ Constant Trescott,” is not the work of a day. 
He was engaged upon it for three years, and 
the work was re-written three times. After 
the manuscript was put into type two years 
ago the story was practically remodeled in. 
the proofs.— Hartford Post. 

Shorthouse.— While Mr. Shorthouse was 
writing “John Inglesant,” so we are assured. 
by his friend and admirer, Rev. J. H. Smith, he 
was never absent from business. The writing 
of that novel and the reading done for it were 
the work of his evening’s leisure when the 
day’s work was done. It took him ten years to- 
finish the book. During the whole of that time 
no one but his wife saw the manuscript nor 
did he ever trouble his friends with any men- 
tion of the book. Almost every Sunday Mr. 
Smith supped with him— “but I was very 
dimly aware that he was writing a book, and 
certainly never dreamed it was so big a thing 
or likely to achieve so high a reputation.” 

The book was finished in 1876. Then began 
the search fora publisher. It proved unsuc- 
cessful. For four years the precious manu- 
script was allowed to lie in adrawer in Mr. 
Shorthouse’s cabinet. 

At the beginning of 1880 he resolved to print 
his book at his own expense. One hundred 
copies were struck off. The price per volume 
was fixed ata guinea. Copies of this edition 
now bring large sums. Shorthouse’s friends 
and relatives were surprised and delighted with 
the book. The most gratifying commendation 
came from his father. 

“How could Henry write it?” exclaimed 
the old gentleman. 

Mr. Smith urged him to seek for its wider 
circulation. “I told him I felt sure it would 
become a standard work, though it would 
probably not have numerous readers. I said 
it would enjoy a reputation with scholars such 
as Peacock’s novels do. He replied, with a 
modesty which seems ironical now, that he was 
quite content. The book had been read bya 
hundred educated people and he desired no 
more.” 

Fortunately a copy of the book fell into the 
hands of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who took it 
with her on a visit to Alexander Macmillan. 
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He liked the book so well that on February 21, 
1881, its author, to his great surprise and 
pleasure, received from Mr. Macmillan a re- 
quest to be allowed to publish it at his own 
expense. To his still greater surprise and 
pleasure the book when published proved a 
sensational success. — Mew York Herald. 


Ward.— Mrs. Humphry Ward guards her 
private life jealously, and is said to be the only 
author of note who has never granted an inter- 
view. She is very reticent even among her 
friends as to her methods of composition, but 
the following extract from a speech made by 
her at a London settlement in which she is in- 
terested, reveals something of her manner of 
working: “The story-teller’ plans it in this 
way orthat. You scribble down on your first 
sheet of paper such and such incidents — your 
hero is to end badly orto end well. Marriage 
bells there shall certainly be —on that last 
far-off page. Or, if you are in a sterner mood, 
you see all the forces of the pit unchained 
about your poor puppets. A_ shipwreck, a 
railway accident, some new disease with a 


long name —you write it down inexorably. 


But then you begin yourwork. And after a 
little while, as your grip tightens, as your 
characters come out of the mist, they begin to 
make themselves, to shape their own story. 
Your idea remains, if it had any virtue. Often 
one looks back with a strange thrill to see 
how near the thought of the end has been to 
the thought of the beginning. But on the way 
it has taken to itself a score of fresh forms and 
developments.” 

The Harpers, by the way, have received the 
following letter from the West: “Gentlemen 
—I have read with the greatest interest Mrs. 
Ward’s different serials in your magazine, but 
there is one point about which I want to write 
to her. Mrs. Ward always makes her hero- 
ines entirely too thin; Eleanor, Julie Le 
Breton, and now Lady Kitty are painfully thin. 


It seems as if she thought no stout people ° 


could be interesting. Will you send me her 
address? And do you suppose she would 


mind my suggesting thisto her?” —7he Argo- 
naut. 


Whitaker.— Herman Whitaker, of Berke- 
ley, author of “ The Probationer,” speaking of 


his early literary ventures, has somewhat to 
say that will be of interest and inspiration to 
fledgling authors whose manuscripts travel 
far before finding a haven of promise. ‘“ One 
does not acquire technique in a day,” Mr. 
Whitaker says; “the stories I sent out came 
back like homing doves, but now and then one 
would bring a green leaf, promise of the future, 
in the shape of a kindly editorial comment. 
How I wrote and rewrote those stories! One 
I wrote twenty-one times, and then, what of 
the things I took out and the things I put in, 
it found grace with an editor. In the first six 
months I added some twenty dollars cash to 
my debts, but at the end of the year I had 
cleared a thousand dollars.".— Zhe Argo- 
naut. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Copyright for Foreign Books. — Authors 
and publishers have just begun to realize that 
the new international copyright law enacted at 
the recent session of Congress, is a matter of 
great benefit and stimulus to foreign writers. 

Under the terms of this law any author in a 
foreign country having an international copy- 
right agreement with the United States who 
writes and publishes a book in any language 
except English can obtain a year's option to 
copyright it in this country by depositirg one 
copy of his book with the Librarian of Con- 
gress within thirty days after its publication, 
at the same time filing a statement that this is 
for the purpose of taking out a copyright with- 
in one year if he desires. ~ 

In order to complete the transaction he must 
within the twelve months deposit two copies, 
the title, and the usual fee. He is then pro- 
tected by the copyright laws of the United 
States so far as the publication of his work in 
this country is concerned. 

Arthur Crisfield, of the Copyright Bureau of 
the Congressional Library, in explaining the 
benefits to foreign authors of this law said : — 

“ Under the terms of the new law passed by 
Congress a oreign author not publishing in 
the English language can within a month of 
the publication of his book abroad obtain an 
option covering a year’s time on the copyright 
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privileges in the United States. The practical 
benefit lies in the fact that he will have an 
opportunity for this length of time for finding 
out whether or not he desires to publish in 
English and attempt to enter the American 
market. 

“Most authors are in the dark as to how 
their works will be received, and it takes them 
some time to find out whether there will be any 
financial advantage in obtaining the American 
copyright for an English translation. 

“ This privilege applies only to authors resi- 
dent in those countries which have an inter- 
national copyright agreement with the United 
States. These are England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, Italy, Cuba, Brazil, Honduras, 
China, Chili, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 
The United States is not a member of the 
International Copyright League, but the enact- 
ment of this law on the part of the Congress 
of this country is an important step toward en- 
couraging foreign authors by making it easier 
for them to obtain the privileges of the Amer- 
ican copyright. 

“It is too early yet to appreciate the extent 
to which this new privilege will be used, be- 
cause the new law has not yet been sufficiently 
promulgated abroad. When its provisions are 
widely known, all foreign authors, I have no 
doubt, will make use of its benefits.’’— Mew 
York Herald. 

Blunders of Authors. — All the best-known 
authors seem to have blundered —little won- 
der, considering the amount they write, and 
the scrutiny to which it is subject. Yet how 
many of us remember that Dickens made Mr. 
Squeers set his boys to work to hoe turnips in 
midwinter, or that the girl Tattycoran, in 
“ Little Dorrit,” enters “with an iron box two 
feet square under her arm?’’ Wecould hardly, 
perhaps, be expected to knowthat an early edi- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary defined a wicket 
keeper as “the player in cricket who stands 
with a bat to protect the wicket from the ball.” 
In ** Lothair,”’ we are told, Lord Beaconsfield 
gives Lady Montairy three different Christian 
names in three separate chapters. In the first 
volume of the second edition she is called 
Georgina; later she answers to Augusta; and 
in the second volume we meet her as Victoria 


Montairy. Possibly, though, the lady possessed 
all these names. Thackeray was responsible 
for many valuable blunders, reaching his high- 
water mark when in “* The Newcomes” he kills 
the mother of Lord Farintosh in one chapter, 
and restores her to life in a later one. — Vork- 
shire Post. 


After Literary Honors.— Jeannette Gilder, 
editor of the Critic, writing in Leslie's Maga- 
zine for May, cites the following asa typical 
interview with one of the many young girls 
fresh from college, who apply to her for a po- 
sition: — 

Literary Aspirant—I have just graduated 
from college, where I have contributed to our 
college magazine, and I want to become a pro- 
fessional writer. 

Editor — And to that end — 

Literary Aspirant—To that end I should 
like to begin by reviewing books. 

Editor— Don’t you think that it might, per- 
haps, be better to end by writing criticisms 
than to begin that way? 

Literary Aspirant (confidently)—Oh, no. 
I think that is the way to begin. It is the 
way that | began on our college paper. I re- 
viewed the novels of Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells, Miss Repplier’s’ essays, Stephen 
Phillips’ poems, and Mallock’s books as they 
appeared. 

Editor —So you think that a young girl, 
fresh from her school books, is able to give 
points to these writers? 

Literary Aspirant (diffidently )— Well, not 
exactly give points; but then, you know, there 
is generally something to criticise. And | 
have always been told that the best way to 
learn to write was to read good writers and 
criticise their works. 

Editor — Undoubtedly, that is an excellent 
way, but I should hardly think that the criti- 
cisms were worth publishing. Write them for 
the waste basket — that is good training; but 
to write for publication, while it may be good 
for the writer is bad for the reader. The way 
to learn to write is to write — but not always 
for publication. 


The Misuse of a Word —The strangest 
misuse of language is in the application of the 
term “species” to about everything it does 
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not mean. In our newspapers, especially, we 
continually see such absurd statements as 
“W X. killed a bird of the owl species,” or 
“Y. Z. caught a strange animal of the raccoon 
species.” However indifferent one may be to 
knowledge, he cannot be so to speech ; he must 
use correct words or be misunderstood. Herein 
we are all slaves. No one can claim to be 
educated who does not know the meaning of 
the three terms, “family,” “genus,” and 
“species.” For instance, there is a group or 
order of birds of prey, — eagles, hawks, falcons, 
buzzards, kites, and owls,—and these are 
damilies under the names given ; but the eagles 
are different, as the golden eagle and the bald 
eagle; these are species. We have the 
sparrow-hawk, peregrine falcon, and red-tailed 
buzzard; each is a species. The newspaper 
reporter should have said “W. X. killed a 
species of owl.” This is good English: what 
he did say is nonsense. A genus is a group of 
lesser importance than a family, which may 
comprise many genera, and is too difficult of 
comprehension to be used with safety by the 
average reporter; but the true “species” is so 
simple that misuse is inexcusable.— Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Great Fortunes in Good Literature. — 
“ There are so many people writing now that 
nobody has a show,” said Rider Haggard in 
an interview with Julian Hawthorne. 

“ Mr. Haggard is strangely wrong,” said one 
of New York’s leading publishers. “ Never 
before have authors received as good royalties 
as they do now. Furthermore, statistics show 
that there are no more novelists now than 
there were ten years ago. People continually 
comment on the enormous quantity of books 
on the market of to-day. We are publishing 
no more books this year than we did ten years 
ago.” 

In answer to Mr. Haggard’s statement that 
the authors of to-day must go begging for their 
bread because they are so many and their 
books so bad, we can point to Winston 
Churchill, whose novel “Richard Carvel” 
alone brought him nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars. Then “The Crisis” appeared and 
the book stalls were besieged by eager pur- 
-chasers. After enormous quantities of the 





book were scold it was dramatized and netted 
another fortune for Mr. Churchill. His latest 
book, “ The Crossing,” now bids fair to out- 
rival the other two. Being an author has cer- 
tainly proved profitable in young Winston 
Churchill’s case. 

Fifty thousand dollars for every novel that 
he writes is what Sir Gilbert Parker receives. 
Ever since “*‘ When Valmond Came to Pontiac ” 
first appeared, the eyes of the literary world 
have been on Gilbert Parker, and when “ The 
Right of Way” was published it took the 
people by storm. Sincethe sale of novels each 
year is enormous, and men’s minds seek relaxa- 
tion in the trivialities of fiction, it is to their 
credit that they prefer such books as those of 
Gilbert Parker. All readers know that these 
books are not trash, which are written to dis- 
appear, and that is why Parker receives fifty 
thousand dollars for each one. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is a Splendid example 
of the successful author. She has learned that 
the ability to write good fiction is the develop- 
ment growing out of many trials and many 
failures. To-day she has a continuous yearly 
income of fifty thousand dollars from the suc- 
cesses which she has achieved. 

** The Gentleman from Indiana,” and “ Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” have netted Booth Tarking- 
ton an income of twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year. To-day they are still two of the best 
selling books on the market. He is another 
example to prove the fallacy of Rider Hag- 
gard’s statement. By these it seems that liter- 
ary wares do not go begging for a market, if 
they are deserving. — New York American. 

M. Zola’s Manuscripts. — The manuscripts 
of the works of the late M. Zola, which were 
presented by his widow tothe Bibliothéque 
Nationale, have now been bound, and are dis 
played in one of the galleries of the library. 
M. Zola was perhaps the most methodical man 
of letters of modern times, and his manu- 
scripts show how carefully he went to work. 
First of all, he sketched the scenario of his 
novel. Then he accumulated a mass of docu- 
ments, personal observations, and newspaper 
cuttings, which might touch on the theme he 
was about to deal with. These preliminary 
labors being completed, he set to, and, with- 
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out apparent hesitation, elaborated his work. 
So closely filled are the pages of his manu- 
scripts, that each one has had to be mounted 
in a particular fashion. Mme. Zola’s gift to 
the Bibliothéque Nationale forms ninety 
volumes, sixty being manuscripts in the strict 
sense of the term, and the remainder proofs 
corrected by the author, notes, etc.— Paris 
Letter in the London Standard. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tus Writer when they write.) 





THe ScHILLER ANNIVERSARY : 
Mopern’ Lire. 
ERTY. 


ScHILLER’s MESSAGE TO 
Kuno Francke. ScuHiLtver’s IpEAL oF Lis- 
William Roscoe Thayer. A tlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Centenary or Sainte-Beuve. Paul Elmer More. 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for May. 

SIGNIFICANT TENDENCIES IN CURRENT FICTION. 
Moss. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Wuere Ports Livep anb Loven. 
Wharton. Lifppincott’s ( 28 c.) for May. 

Dors It Pay to Be A Literary Woman? 
L. Gilder. Leslie's (13 c.) for May. 

AMONG THE ILLUSTRATORS. Illustrated. Grace Alexander 
Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for June. 

StepHen Puitiies: Poet AND DRAMATIST. 
Henderson, Ph. D, Arena (28 c.) for May. 

Tue Scuitter CENTENARY. Illustrated. Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Critic (28¢.) for May. 

A Giance Backwarb At IvAN TURGENIEFF AND His 
Work. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Every Maw His own Nove.ist; or, NOVEL-WRITING 
TauGut In Seven Lessons By 
Metnop. Homer Croy. 

REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS. 
{London) (18 c.) for May. 

Russta AND PoLanp: THEIR AUTHORS AND THEIR Copy- 
nicht Law. The Author (London) (18 c.) for May. 

Zoia’s Last Worp on Epucation.—II. Thomas Dick- 
inson. Education ( 38 c.) for May. 

FrrepRicH ScHiLcer. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Court (13 ¢-) for May. 

Ix Bret Harre’s Country. 
Sunset (13 ¢.) for May. 

Wuat THE Propte READ IN SPAIN AND PorTUGAL. 
Review of Reviews (28 c.) for May. 

Business Letter-WritinG. — III. 8. Roland Hall. Pho- 
negraphic Magazine (8 c.) for May. 

Sketcu oF My CAREER As A NewspapER-MAKER. 
portrait. O. Byron Copper. 
(23 c.) for May. 

Romantic Portry in GERMANY. 
Ph.D. Ofen Court (13 ¢.) for April. 


Mary 
Anne Hollingsworth 
Jeannette 


Fowler. 


Archibald 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
Critic (28 ¢.) for May. 


Lewis Melville. The Author 


Open 


Illustrated. S. H. Smith. 


With 
National Printer-/ournalist 


John Firman Coar, 


Hans Curist1AN ANDERSEN. 
(13 c-) for April 15. 

THE Prrsonatity or Scutrrer. Illustrated. J. Perry 
Worden, Ph. D. (Halle). Oxtlook ( 13 c.) for May 6. 
Some ASPERITIES AND AMENITIES OF CRITICISM. 
F. Bicknell. Déad( 13 c.) for April 16. 
Totstoy. at Home. I ilustrated. 

Opinion (13 c.) for April 29. 
FINANCIAL Novets AND A New 
Public Opinion (13 ¢-) for May 13. 
THe Histortan oF STANDARD Ort (Miss Ida M. Tare 
bell). Illustrated. Mary Caroline Crawford. Pudlic Opinion 
(13 c.) for May 27. 


Paul Harboe. Outlook 


Percy 


Josiah Flint. Pudlic 


PLANE oF FicTIon. 


SCHILLER CENTENARY. ' Joseph Jacobs. 


Tew York Times 
Saturday Review (5 c.) for May 6. 


Tue Art or Fiction. Joseph Conrad. Harfer's Weekly 
(13 c.) for May 13. 
Tue Goop Gray 


Port at Home. Illustrated. Horace 
Traubel. 


Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for May 13. 
o 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published, 
in their series of “ Literary Lives,” a volume 
on “ Ernest Renan,” by Rev. Dr. William Barry. 

Harry V. Radford, editor of Woods and 
Water, has prepared a monograph on the life 
and work of “ Adirondack Murray.” The book 


will be published by the Broadway Publishing 
Company. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company are planning 
a series of literary studies, to consist of a num- 
ber of monographs, each volume dealing with 
the origin and development of a single subject, 
instead of a period or an author. The volumes 
already arranged for are: “ The Ballad,” by 
Professor F. B. Gummere, of Haverford; 
“The Novel,” by Dr. Bliss Perry, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly ; “ The Lyric,” by Pro- 
fessor F. E. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; “Tragedy,” by Professor A. 
H. Thorndike, of Northwestern University ; 
“The Pastoral,” by Professor J. B. Fletcher, 
of Columbia University ; “‘ The Essay,” by Dr. 
Ferris Greenslet, of the Atlantic Monthly ; 
“ Character Writing,” by C. N. Greenough, of 
Harvard University; “ Saints’ Legends,” by 
D. G. H. Gerould, of Bryn Mawr; “ Literary 
Criticism,” by Professor Irving Babbitt, of 
Harvard University; “ The Short Story,” by 
Professor W. M. Hart, of the University of 
California; and “Allegory,” by the general 
editor, Professor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia 
University. Each volume will contain a com- 
plete bibliography. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons will soon bring out 
a uniform edition of the works of Henrik 
Ibsen. The edition will consist of seven or 
eight volumes, and will be made up chiefly of 
the authorized Archer translations. The same 
firm will also publish “The Confessions of 
Lord Byron,” a collection of personal and lit- 
erary discussions in Byron’s “ Letters and 
Journals,” selected and arranged by W. A. 
Lewis Bettany. 


Francis W. Halsey, formerly editor of the 
New York Times Saturday Review, is now 
editor of the Literary Digest. 


Edward J. Wheeler, for ten years editor of 
the Literary Digest, has become the editor of 
Current Literature. 


Rem A. Johnston, of the Ossian (Ind.) News, 
has been appointed editor of the Red Book. 


Hearst's Home and Farm Weekly, “ dedi- 
cated to the farmers and housewives of Am- 
erica,” is a new publication issued in Chicago. 


C. Arthur Pearson is publishing, in London, 
the Novel Magazine, containing only novels 
and short stories. 


Thomas Whittaker has become the publisher 
of the Girls’ Friendly Magazine, the organ of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society of the Episcopal 
church, and intends to make the publication 
one of general interest to all young women of 
that church. 


The Metaphysical Publishing Company 
(New York) has begun the publication of the 
Wiseman,“ a monthly magazine of sugges- 
tions for health, happiness, and wisdom, as 
acquired through the occult sciences.” 


Beginning with the July number, the I]lus- 
trated Magazine Number of the Out/ook will be 
published.on the fourth Saturday of the pre- 
ceding month. The issue for June 24, there- 
fore, will be the July Magazine Number. 


The Brown Book of Boston will hereafter 
be known as Modern Women. 


The Cosmopolitan, for many years owned by 
John Brisben Walker, has ‘been sold to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, and removed to New 


York. Mr. Walker will continue to edit the 
magazine for some time, but will eventually be 
succeeded by Bailey Millard. 


John Brisben Walker, the former publisher 
of the Cosmopelitan, will continue to publish 
the Twentieth Century Home at Irvington, 
N.Y. It is understood that he will also enter 
the book-publishing business. 


The Scott-Thaw Company, New York, has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy. 


The first number of the Mewsdoys’ Magazine 
has been published in New York. George 
Bleekman, one of the owncrs of the /d/er, is 
the editor. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly offers a spe- 
cial prize of twenty-five collars for the best 
outdoor photograph of figures (whether of 
men, women, children, or animals) submitted 
by September 1. 

The Woman's Home Companion wants an- 
ecdotes on the subject, ‘Do Animals Ever 
Reason?” and will pay five dollars each for 
the twenty best contributions received by July 
15. 

The Woman's Home Companion wants pho- 
tographs of summer houses, and will pay 
twenty-five dollars for the best photograph, 
ten dollars for the second best, and five dollars 
each for every other available photograph re- 
ceived before August I. 


Among the literary centenaries to be cele- 
brated this year is that of Alexis Charles 
Henri Clérel, Comte de Tocqueville, author of 
“Democracy in America,” who was born July 
25, 1505. 

The May number of the Open Court is de- 
voted to Friedrich Schiller, the editor, Dr. 
Paul Carus, having prepared a biography of 
the poet and a consideration of him as a philo- 
sophical poet, and made selections from his 
poetry. The number is fully illustrated. 

Howard Malcolm Ticknor died in San Fran- 
cisco, May 14, aged seventy vears. 

Dr. Frederick Speirs, editor of the Book- 
lovers’ Magazine, died at Lansdowne, Penn., 
May 17, aged thirty-seven. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee died at Bordeaux, 
France, May 21, aged sixty-seven. 

Charles Henry Webb (“John Paul”) died 
in New York May 24, aged seventy-one. 





